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schools also continued to exist during the early Middle Ages in northern Europe and in
North Africa. Certainly the druid schools of Ireland were for long maintained
alongside the Christian monasteries. In France the schools at Chartres probably had
their origins in druid schools which had been established by the Celts and had persisted
until refounded and stimulated by Charlemagne in the late eighth and early ninth
centuries. Not only were the lines of scholarly communication kept open to
Byzantium from Italy but also to North Africa where Carthage was able to continue its
Latin scholarship under the Vandals, Byzantine rule, and the Arabs down to the
eleventh century.
Dispersion of Latin Education by Royal Initiative
Not only did Roman education collapse from the periphery of the empire toward the
center as the Germans rolled back Roman authority, but, curiously enough, the
revivals of education under religious and kingly auspices also took place from the
periphery inwards: first in Ireland, which was conquered by Christianity but not by
Rome; then in Britain; and finally in Gaul and Germany. After Christianity was
brought to Ireland in the late fifth century, literary education followed in the wake of
the establishment of monasteries. Some Irish monks not only learned Latin, but also
Greek and Hebrew. Having had no direct contact with Latin as a living language, the
Irish became acquainted with classical civilization solely through the study of books,
word lists, digests, dictionaries, encyclopedias, and compendia. They did remarkably
well, but their learning was bound to possess more than a touch of the second hand
and the artificial. The Irish monks carried their classical learning and their Christianity
to northern Scotland in the sixth century, then southward to England, and to the
continent as far south as Italy.
By the seventh century the English had picked up the task begun by the Irish
and redoubled the mission of spreading Latin education through their monastic
schools. The British scholars, practical-minded from the outset, were able to simplify
the teaching of Latin grammar, verse, and prose and adapt it to a people to whom it
was a wholly alien tongue. Donatus, Cato, and Priscian could all assume that their
students were little Latins living in a Latin culture, but Bede and Alcuin knew that
their little Britons and Anglo-Saxons had to learn Latin in a different way, as a second
language.
The revival of British education in the seventh and eighth centuries was a
remarkably international phenomenon. The Anglo-Saxons had come as conquerors
froir the east; Irish monks came in from the west; Scottish monks came down from
the north, and Italian missionaries sent by the Pope came up from the south. When
Pope Gregory the Great commissioned Augustine to be bishop of Canterbury Cathe-
dral in 597, it was the beginning of a fairly continuous exchange between Italy and
Britain that lasted for centuries down to the time of the Renaissance. Not only Italians
came. Theodore of Tarsus who presided as archbishop of Canterbury in the late
seventh century was a Byzantine who had studied at Athens. The flow of scholars,
priests, monks, and manuscripts speeded enormously the early Latin education of the
British. A notable company learned their lessons well: Bede, Aldheim, Boniface,
Egbert, Elbert, Alcuin. Thus, when Charlemagne was ready to concentrate on educa-